I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot a worm.— CowPER. 
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HENRY BERGH. 

It is not a pleasant duty to record the 
death of Henry Bergh, founder and 
President of the first Society in America 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. | 

But the Infinite Power, that inspired 
him and whose instrument he was, still 
lives, and the good work will go on| 
until its mission shall be fully accom- 
plished. 

Owing to the storm which cut off all 
mail and telegraphic communication be- | 
tween New York and Boston we did not 
receive notice of his death and funeral 
until the day, on the morning of which, 
it took place. 

He died on Monday, March 12th, in| 
the 65th year of his age. His funeral | 
was on Thursday, March 15th, in St. 
Mark’s Church, corner of 10th Street | 
and Second Avenue. We take the follow- 
ing account of it from the ‘‘Mew York | 
Mail and Express:” 


HENRY BERGH AT REST. 


Two horses struggled desperately through 
the huge drifts in front of old St. Mark’s 
Church, at Tenth Street and Second Avenue, 
this morning, drawing after them a sombre | 


HENRY BERGH. 


dead philanthropist, but there were no fur- 
ther ceremonies. 

The hearse reached the sieiiaad at 10.30 
| promptly and the dark covered casket was 
| borne into the edifice on the shoulders of 
| Six officers of the S. P. C.A. in full uniform. 
| As it moved up the aisle the solemn tones 
of ‘The Dead March in Saul” were heard, 
| Directly behind the casket followed the 
|pall-bearers. They were: Mayor Hewitt, 

| Elbridge T. Gerry, Recorder Smyth, Thomas 
| C. Acton, Alfred Wagstaff, N. M. Beckwith, 
|Charles Lanier, James N. Brown, Frederick 

\N. Gallatin and John P. Haines. 
| The relatives present were: Mrs. T. 
| Bergh Brown and Edwin Bergh, Mrs. Ed- 
|win Bergh and Henry Bergh, Miss Emily 
| H. Bergh and Willie C.. Bergh, Mrs. E. 
Bergh Brown and Miss Jennie P. Brown, 
Miss Agnes M. Brown and Miss Florence 
Bergh Brown. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


There was a long line of distinguished 
men who followed the body into the church 
and filled the seats on either aisle. The 
Union League committee came first with the 
following representatives from its execu- 
tive committee: Chauncey M. Depew, John 
Jay, Jackson S. Schultz, J. C. Carter, 
Judge Noah Davis, Whitelaw Reid, Fred- 
erick L. Mann, George Jones, C. R. Agnew, 
M. B. Black, Colonel George Bliss, C. N. 
Bliss, Benjamin F. Brewster, R. C. D. Bridge- 
man, C. C. Tiffany, P. T. Barnum, John H. 


and heavily draped hearse. The dumb beasts 
could not know that they were carrying to 
his last resting place the man whose long life 
had been devoted to caring for and protecting 
their kind. It was the body of Henry Bergh 
that was thus conveyed through the snow 
drifts from his home on Fifth Avenue to the 
churchyard from which the bones of A. T. 
Stewart were stolen years ago. The funeral 
was not so remarkable for the size of the 
throng that attended it as for its representa- 
tive characters. The church was well filled 
before the body arrived. Superintendent 


Hankinson, of the S. P. C. A., had charge of 
all arrangements, assisted by a staff of offi- 
cers of the Society in full uniform and with 
badges draped. Inspector Byrnes, with Detective 
Sergeants Hickey and Lauthier, directed the 
police. 

Just before the hearse arrived a young girl 
leading a small Spitz dog came up to the gate 
leading in to the churchyard, and asked if she 
could enter the church with the dog. She 
was allowed to do so. 

There were no services at the house. Friends 
called and looked upon the wasted face of the 


Hall, George G. Haven, Colonel S. C. Han- 
kinson, General Horace Porter, W. H. H. 
Moore and James M. Requier. 

Following these were delegations from the 
Brooklyn, Rochester, Newburg and Staten 
Island branches of the S. P. C. A. There were 
also delegations from the American Humane 
Society and from the Society of Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, which Mr. Bergh was in- 
strumentalin founding. From the latter Society 
thirty little children, girls and boys, with 
mourning, came and were seated on either aisle. 

When the casket was deposited in the centre 
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aisle it was seen that it bore buta 
plate, on which was the inscription : 


simple gold 


Henry BERGH, 
Died 
March 12, 1888. 


The floral offerings were few and original. 
Where the head of the casket rested was placed 
a wreath of white roses and lilies. In its centre 
was a photograph of a handsome Scotch collie 
dog, and attached to it was a card inscribed : 


From SAMPSON 
TO 

His Best Frienp 

Presumably Sampson was the collie. No 
one knew who sent the flowers and photograph, 
but they excited muchcomment. Mrs. Edwin 
Bergh senta spray of Calla lilies; Mr. William 
C. Bergh, lilies; Mr. Edwin H. Bergh, roses; 
Mr. Henry Bergh, roses, and Mr. Edwin M. 
Bergh, roses. Friends of the family retrained 
from bringing flowers in accordance with the 
expressed wish of the relatives of Mr. Bergh. 


The funeral was the beautiful and impressive | 


ritual of the Episcopal Church. Rev. Morgan 
Dix, of Trinity Church, officiated, assisted by 
Rev. Brockholst Morgan. 

The choral service was furnished by a quar- 
tette choir made up of Miss E. W. Doty, so- 
prano; Mrs. L. Chapman, alto; S. H. Sinclair, 
tenor; J.J. Dossett, basso. 

The opening anthem was ‘‘Lord, let me know 
mine end,” sung to Felton’s chant. Then fol- 
lowed Cardinal Newman's beautiful ‘‘ Lead, 


kindly Light,” the anthem ‘I heard a voice | 
from heaven,” and the final recessional, ‘‘Abide | 


with Me.” 


As the body was borne out of the church after | 
the simple ceremonial was ended the organ | 


again rolled out Chopin’s solemn funeral march. 


It had been intended to inter the body in | 
Greenwood Cemetery, but the severity of the | 
prevented this, and instead it was | 
placed in the receiving vault in St. Mark’s until | 
to-morrow, when the final interment will be | 


weather 


made. 
As the body was gently placed away, ex- 


hausted horses were struggling through great | 


drifts of snow, dragging heavy engines to fires 
but a few blocks away. 


had passed away. 


Mr. Bergh’s history is so well known to | 


the world that it seems almost useless to re- 
peat it. 
from whom he inherited a large fortune, he 


was educated at Columbia College and else- | 
In 1862 he was appointed Secretary | 
_ of Henry Bergh, the distinguished President | 
and founder of the first Society in America | 
| for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, | 


where. 
of Legation at St. Petersburg, and while 
there distinguished himself as a protector of 
dumb animals. 


He resigned on account of ill health and | 
on his way home attended a meeting of The | 
Royal Society P. C. A. in London, and | 
familiarized himself with the workings of that | 


Society. He reached New York in 1864 
and spent a year maturing his plans. 


nent citizens of New York city, and in 1866 


had secured an act of incorporation and the | 


passage of laws which have been the model 


It almost seemed that | 
the four-footed servants of man had already | 
begun to realize the fact that their best friend | 

| 


Born in 1825, of wealthy parents, | 


He 
enlisted a large number of the most promi- | 


for all other State Societies since formed. 


In 1874 he rescued alittle girl from inhuman | 
treatment, and inat led to the forming in | 
New York city of the first Society in Amer- | 
ica for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, | 
presided over by the Hon. Elbridge T. Gerry | 
He was of | 
peculiar physique, something over six feet | 
high, erect, spare, with a most pathetic | 
portion of | 
his property to the Society over which | 


—Mr. Bergh’s intimate friend. 


face. He left by will a 


he has presided more than twenty years, 


It is proposed to erect a monument to his | 
memory in one of the public squares of the | 
It will in our judgment | 
be a monument of which that city will have | 
will | 


city of New York. 


reason to be very proud. His life 
doubtless be written by some friendly hand, 
and that will be his best monument. 
all thank God that he was born and lived, 


_ and did the work he was appointed to do. 


Gro. T. ANGELL. 


(For Our Dumb Animals), 


HENRY BERGII. 


The world seems cold to-day, 

For one has passed away, 

Who breathed warm breaths into its air 
From his own heart so rare. 


With mercy it was rare, 
And courage that could dare 
Defend the weak and dumb 
On Boulevard or slum. 


No living thing so low and mean 
Oppressed by cruelty was seen 

By Henry Bergh’s kind eye, but he 
Hastened to its deliverer be. 


The rich man’s horse in trappings gay, 
The poor man’s, toiling on its way, 
The captured turtle of the sea, 
Avenger of their wrongs was he. 


Oh blesséd the merciful are! 
Bergh shines in their ranks a bright star. 
We give him our tears and our love, 
May angels give welcome above! 
RP. 


| RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT THE ANNUAL MEET- 


ING OF THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR 
THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
MALS, MARCH 27TH. 


Resolved, That while we mourn the death 


we are profoundly grateful for the great good 
he was inspired and permitted to do, and 
for the influence of his example. 


Resolved, That our kindest sympathies and | 
_ wishes for continued and increased useful- | 
ness are hereby tendered to the Society in | 


whose service he lived and died. 


WueEN the good man dies, the tears are shed | 


which he in life prevented from flowing. 


Let us | 


To ANI- | 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 


MY DOG’S SOUL. 


Mrs. A. GippinGs Park. 


“Do you think your dog has a soul?”’ you ask, 
Half amused the smile that we trace, 

As though too absurd were the very thought 
To give in your creed a place! 

Let me ask you to look in his knowing face, 
In his mute, appealing eyes, 

And tell if no sign of a soul you can see 
In his questioning glance and replies? 


Let me ask,—did ever a human soul 
More loving devotion show, 
Than is seen in the acts of this faithful dog 
Who is staunch through weal and woe? 
Did ever a human friend betray 
Your heart’s most sacred trust? 
Whene’er did you know this friend desert, 
Though die for your sake he must? 


What faith more grand did you ever see 
Of man’s in his God or man, 

Than is seen in those watchful, soulful eyes 
That your features closely scan, 

And seem todivine your very thoughts, 
And your every glance to read, 

As he lies at your feet your willing slave, 
Your slightest wish to heed? 


When sickness came, and the darkened room 
Shut you in from life’s busy care, 

He slowly crept to your bedside close, 
And laid his head gently there, 

And softly whined as his ears you stroked 
With a feeble, outstretched hand; 

How better could sympathy be expressed? 
How better you understand? 


What prompted the act when a prattling child 
Strayed into the busy street, 

And fell unseen by the jostling crowd 
*Neath the horses’ trampling feet, 

And dear, brave Ponto, drew him out 
Unharmed, nor released his hold 

Till he’d drawn him far from the curb-stone’s 

edge, 

Like a hero true and bold? 


Has my dog a soul? What is it in him 
That loves so strong and true, 

That differs from that which the God of love 
Hath implanted within you? 

What is it that censures before rebuke 
From his master’s lips may fall, 

If not a conscience within him rules,— 
That monitor of us all? 


Has my dog a soul? Will he live beyond 
When this life with its ills are o’er? 

We answer,—if man live, why not he, 
Who often is faithful more? 

And we like to think,—’tis a pleasing thought, 
And a part of our cherished creed,— 

That the pets we’ve loved, dumb creatures all, 
Have a future that meets their need; 


And we sometimes dream of a fairer world 
Where the lone dove finds it’s mate; 

Green pastures where still waters glide, 
And the peaceful flocks may wait, 

Where the deer in its forest bounds unharmed, 
And drinks from unfailing springs; 

Where the timid cony unfearing sports, 
And the bird in its Paradise sings! 


For the dear Lord careth for His own,— 
His own are both we and they, 

And he who loveth His creatures best, 
The best can he live and pray. 

He hears the cry of the straying lamb 
In the wilds, and He feeleth all 

The pain of the wounded, fluttering dove; 
He heedeth the sparrow’s fall! 


There ts no death! What seems so is transition, 
This life of mortal breath 

Is but the suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call death. 


LONGFELLow. 
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Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 

GrEo. T. ANGELL, President; SamuEL E. SAWYER, 
Vice-President; Rev. Tuomas TiMMINs, Secretary; 
Josgru L. Stevens, Treasurer. 

Over five thousand eight hundred branches 
of the Parent American Band of Mercy have 
been formed,with probably over four hundred 
thousand members. 

PLEDGE. 

“I will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to prutect them from cruel 
usage.”’ 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M. S. P. 
C. A.on our badges mean “ Merciful Society Prevention 
of Cruelty to all.” 


We send without cost, to every person asking, 


a copy of ‘* Band of Mercy” information and | 


other publications. 


Also, without cost, to every person who writes 
that he or she has formed a ‘* Band of Mercy” 
by obtaining the signatures of thirty adults or 
children or both —either signed, or authorized 
to be signed — pledge, also the name chosen 
for the ‘* Band” and the name and post-office 
address [town and State] of the President: 

lst, Our monthly paper, ‘‘Our DumB ANI- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pictures, 
for one year. 

2d, Copy of Band of Mercy Information. 

3d, Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4th, Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

bth, Light Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

6th, For the President, an imitation gold 
badge. 

The head officers of Fuventle Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday school 
teachers should be Presidents of Bands of Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member, but to 
sign the pledge or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and receive 
what we offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn 
books, cards of membership, and a membership 
book for each Band, the prices are, for badges, 
gold or silver imitation, eight cents; ribbon, 
four cents; song and hymn books, with fifty- 
two songs and hymns, two cents; cards of 
membership, two cents; and membership book, 
eight cents. The ‘‘Twelve Lessons on Kind- 
ness to Animals” cost only two cents for the 
whole, bound together in one pamphlet. The 
Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a hun- 
dred, or eight for five cents. 


Everybody, old or young, who wants to do 
a kind act, to make the world happier or bet- 
ter, is invited to address, by letter or postal, 
Geo. T. Angell, Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, and receive full in- 
formation. 


A Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy 
Meetings. 

1—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies.} 

2— Remarks by President, and reading of Report of 
last Meeting by Secretary. 

3— Readings, Recitations, ‘‘ Memory Gems,” and Anec- 
dotes of good and noble sayings, and deeds done to 
both human and dumb creatures, with vocal and instru- 
mental music. 

4—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what the 
have done to make human and dumb creatures happier an 
better. 

6— Enrollment of new members. 
7—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


| 
| 
| 


| centreturn postage stamp, have names added to the list, 


Our Dumb Animals. 


PARENT AMERICAN BAND OF MERCY. 


Any boy, girl, man or woman can come to our offices, 
sign the above “ Band of Mercy” pledge, and receive a 
beautitully-tinted paper certificate that the signer isa Life 
Member of the ‘*Pareut American Band of Mercy,” and a 
** Band of Mercy” member of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, all without cost, or 
can write us that they wish to join, and by enclosing a two- 


and receive a similar certificate by mail. Those who wish 
the badge and large card of membership, can obtain them | 
at the office by paying ten cents, or have them sent by mail | 
by sending ,us, in postage stamps or otherwise, twelve 
cents. | 

Many ofthe most eminent men and women, not er ot 
Massachusetts, but of the world, are members of the 
“Parent American Band.” 

Bands can obtain our membership certifi- 
cates at ten cents a hundred. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 
Formed by Massachusetts Society P. C. A. | 


5850. Gibsonville, N. C. 
P., Mrs. Mary Ingle. 


Sioux Falls, Dak. 

George Washington Band. 
P., Geo. Hourn. 

S., Miss V. Gunderson. 


Helena, Ark. 
P., Mrs. Naomi H. Morse. 


5851. 


5852. 


5853. Kennett Square, Pa. 
Friends Band. 

P., Evan Swayne. | 
S., Elma M. Preston. 


San Luis Obispo, Cal. 
St. Stephens S. S. Band. 
P., Rev. T. B. Morgan. 


5855. San Luis Obispo, Cal. 
Meth. Epis. $. S. Band. 
P., Jno. W. Hinds. 


5854. 


5856. Presbyterian S. S. Band. 
P., A. H. Smith. 
S.,R. V. Bolden. 

5857 Natick, Mass. 


to Public Schools. 
5866 Henry Wilson Regiment. 
inclusive. Rev. Father P. B. | 
Murphy. 


5869. Concordia, Kansas. 


P., Dora Cady. 


Galesburg, Ill. 
Kindness Band. 

P., Lulu B. George. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Alden Band. 
P., Victoria Dowdall. 


5870. 


5871. 


5872. Terre Haute, Ind. 
Rose Band. 


P., Mary A. Peck. 


Salem, N. J. 

Mt. Hope Meth. Epis. S. S. 
Band. 

P., Morris Major. 

S., Rebecca Buck. 

Auburn, N. Y. 

United Temperance Workers 
Band. 

P., Mary Pearson. 


5874. 


Shreveport, La. 

Star Band. 

P., Prof. D. M. Roberts. 
S., Lizzie Norton. 


Richmond, Ind. 
Children’s Home Band. 
P., Mrs. Martha Joy. 


Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Ohio Falls Band. 
P., Clara J. Loomis. 


Dayton, Ohio. 
Emerson Band. \ 
P., Winifred Gleason. 


Lincoln, Neb. 

Loyal Temperance 
Band. 

P., Mrs. E. T. Huff. 


5876. 


5878. 


5879. 
Legion 


5880. 


5881. 


5882. 


5887. 


5896. 


5898. 


5899. 


5900. 


5901. 


5902. 


5903. 


5904. 


5905. 


Council Grove, Kansas. 
P., May Field. 

V. P., Lucy Patterson. 
S., Carrie Mason. 


West Stockbridge, Mass. 
P., Mrs. H. E. Shedd. 


Dayton, Ohio. 
Good Hope Band. 
P.. Mary F. Gaddis. 


La Porte, Ind. 
Merchant School Band. 
P., Jno. Fritzen. 

S., Della Schutler. 


Bloomingdale, Ind. 
P., Andrew Mitchell. 


New Richmond, Ohio. 
Sweet Violet Band. 
P., Helen M. Porter. 


Socorro, New Mexico. 
First Band. 
P., Mrs. Ada M. Jarrett. 


Dayton, Ohio. 

Second Dist. 
Band. 

P., Bessie M. Grier. 


School Pearl 


Diamond Band. 
P., Lura Boyer. 


Golden Deed Band. 
P., Mary F. Finlay. 


Ruby Band. 
P., Dora Winn. 


Sapphire Band. 
P., Louise Miller. 
S., Frances McReynolds. 


Opal Band. 
F:, Mrs: Law. 


Jasper Band. 
Mary Balene. 


Amber Band. 
P., Grace H. Stiven. 


Brilliant Band. 
P., L. Belle Shank. 


Burlington. Vt. 

Pine St. Intermediate Band. 
P., Willie Spear. 

S., Hattie Gower. 

T., Gertie Johnson. 


Dayton, Ohio. 
Oakwood Band. 
P., Ira C. Locke. 


Shreveport, La. 
Chapman Band. 
P., Richard Hudson. 


Asheville, N. C. 
Pioneer Band. 

P., Josie B. Patton. 

S., Lottie L. Patterson. 


Washburn, III. 
P., Ella Hess. 


Washington, D. C. 
Sunshine Band. 

P., Willie Pierce. 
S., Victoria Lanham. 


West Grove, Pa. 
P., E. Sharples. 


Oneonta, N. Y. 
Our School Band. 
P., Julia A. Wright. 


Longwood, Mo. 
P., Katie Greer. 


Lookout, Mo. 
P., Susie Elmore. 
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Our ANIMALS. 


Boston, April, 1888. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk street. 
The Society’s Boston agents have dealt 
with 145 complaints of cruelty in the past 
month. 


Bands of Mercy now number 45,906. 


MRS. S. R. URBINO. 

By the death of Mrs. S. R. Urbino our Mass. 
Society has lost one of its earliest and best | 
friends, whose kind heart always sympathized 
with the sufferings of dumb animals. She re- 
membered them constantly in life and remem- | 
bered them at her death in a manner which we 
are not permitted to mention, but which will 
help us to protect them. We humbly trust | 
she has passed to a sphere of increased useful- 
ness and happiness. 


— 
OVER THIRTY THOUSAND TEACHERS. 


Through the kindness of our friends, the Editors of the 
“American Teacher,” we have recently sent 
letter to between thirty and forty 
Teachers: 


AMERICAN BANDS OF MERCY. 


Epirok oF AMERICAN TEACHER: 


the following 


thousand American 


Dear Sir:—Nill you ptease kindly say to your readers 
that while over five thousand eight hundred branches of 
our American Bands of Mercy have been already formed in 
the United States, with over four 
members, there is still room for will, | 
until notice to the contrary, offer every teacher in 
America who will send me a list of twenty names 
of signers to the pledge, “J will try to be kind to all harm- 
less living creatures,and try to protect them from cruel 
usage,” together with the nameof the band and the name and 
postoflice address of the President: (1) Our monthly paper, | 
Our Dumb Animals, full of pictures and stories, for one 
year; (2) Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, full of 
stories and information; (3) Eight Humane Leaflets, con- 
taining one hundred stories, poems, etc.; (4) copyof Band | 
of Mercy Songs: (5) a beautiful ribbon badge for the 
President. 


hundred thousand 
more, and I 


GEORGE T. ANGELL, 
Pres. Mass. Society Prevention of Cruelty to | 
Animals, and of the Parent American 
Band of Mercy, 19 Milk Street, Boston. 


— 
THE CATTLE KING. 

We are glad to learn that the article with the 
above heading which we copied from a Missouri 
paper and printed as a supplement of our March 
No., and reprint in another column, was written | 
by Mrs. M. L. Schaffter of the New Orleans | 
Picayune, and was suggested by the manner in | 
which a rich cattle owner was spending the 
winter in that city. We are glad to find it 
copied in many of the about five thousand 
papers to which it has been sent. We hope 
it may be published by every newspaper in 
America, and to aid that purpose we print with 
it a supplement written by Theodore Roosevelt. 
In one mail we received two papers of large cir- 
culation from Wyoming Territory, one of which 
printed it in full and the other attacked us for 
printing it, which answered just about as well. 
A country Editor in Kentucky, giving us the 
credit of writing it, denounced us as a Yankee | 
crank, &c., &c. He will be surprised to learn 

by this paper that it was written dy one of the 

best ladies in New Orleans, born and bred in 

the South, and first saw the light in the New | 


| cost. 


Orleans Picayune. In the same column with 
his condemnation of the ‘‘ Cattle King” he tells 
how a man had just been hung in his town 
without judge or jury. We hope to make hima 
bright and shining light in blotting out barbar- 
ism. We are constantly striving to reach the 
sources of influence. It is for that purpose we 
send, by the aid of our Misstonary Fund, our 
publications every month to about five thousand 
Editors, ivcluding all in Southern States and 
west of the Mississippi. No human being can 
begin to estimate the fruit that will come from 
this sowing, and every tacrease of our Miésston- 
ary Fund helps us extend it. 


THE PUNDITA RAMABAI HUMANE 
LEAFLET. 


This new leaflet for the protection of birds, 
which we issued last month and printed in part 
in March ** Our Dumb Animals,” is meeting 
great success. The Pundita has distributed 
personally five hundred and ordered eight hun- 
dred more, which she proposes to distribute in 
Philadelphia and Washington. We sent copies 
to the Rev. Dr. Talmage, of Brooklyn, and now 
we find going all over the country his Friday 


evening talk, in which he tells how he received 


our leaflet and then makes one of the most elo- 
quent appeals to our ladies to stop the destruc- 
tion of our beautiful birds that has ever appeared. 
It shows the importance of constant thought 
how best to reach and move the men and women 
whose words, written and spoken, move the 


world. 


SIX FIRST LETTERS FROM OUR 
MORNING MAIL OF MARCH 10ru. 

We like to give the friends who are helping support our 
work an occasional glimpse of just what it is, and so pub- 
lish the following : 

No.1. 


Is from a gentleman in Topeka, Kansas. ‘//ave 


you any funds to pay in part or whole the expense of send- 


ing some of your humane publications to about Soo teachers 
in this county? 1 would be glad to give you names and 
send a circular letter to each teacher, asking their co-opera- 
tion.” 

Answer, yes; give us the names and we will send without 
If you wish to give anything to our Missionary 
Fund we shall be glad to receive it, but so long as that fund 
lasts shall refuse no application like yours. 

No. 2. From a lady who has formed the first Band of 
Mercy in New Mexico, containing a vigorous extract from 
one af their papers on the cruelty practised on animals so 
poor they can hardly stand, their sides covered with welts 
made by the drivers’ whips, &c. 
humane publications. 


The lady asks us to send 
We send them at once, and write 
her that our paper now govs each month fo every Editor in 
New Mexico. 

No. 3. From Colonel Warren, Editor of the * California 
Farmer,” asking for humane publications and adding, “/ 
will be glad to use my best influence with teachers to form 
‘Bands of Mercy,” &c. 

Answer, Glad to send them. 

No. 4. From Editor of “ Woman's Chronicle,’ Little 
Rock, Ark., calling for publications to be used there. 

Answer, Glad to send them. 

No, 5. From Toronto, Canada, wants information about 
the cruelties practised in cattle transportation. 

Answer, Glad to send by same mail. 

No. 6. “Dear Mr. Angell,—I am gladto find in Boston 
Fournal, of March 10, this: 

*In the District Court at Hingham yesterday,on complaint 
ofthe M.S. P.C.to Animals, Albert A. Spear, of East 
Weymouth, was convicted of neglecting to feed and shelter 
a number of hogs, and was fined $100 and costs, a total of 
$116. <A butcher sent there Feb. 28 found them in a most 
pitiable condition. There was no bedding in the pen, the 
bottom being nearly covered with ice. The butcher found 
three hogs alive, while two that had died were frozen into 
the ice.’ 

We learn that this man was worth about fifty thousand 
dollars. How we wish we could get into our Massachusetts 
courts some of those rich ranch men of the West who let 
hundreds of thousands of their cattle die of starvation. 
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ONE OF THE GOOD LETTERS. 
Munrog, WISCONSIN, March 9, 1888. 
DEAR Mr. ANGELL :— 

* T hope to havea ‘‘Band of 
Mercy” in every school in this section. To-day 
it rained hard, yet we had an attendance 
of about seven hundred school children at our 
‘* Band of Mercy” meeting. It was worth going 
miles to hear them speak and sing. 

Very respectfully yours, 
W. P. STEARNS. 


=ENCOURAGEMENTS. 


We could fill a volume with letters very similar to this : 


STOCKBRIDGE, Mass., March 1, 1888. 
Mr. ANGELL,— 


A girl of twelve years said to me one day that she wished 
to get up a “ Band of Mercy.” * sd * . 
It has been growing two months and I think she has 
more than half the people in town at work for it. Nearly 
all the school teachers are taking a partin its meetings and 
the clergymen are also invited to attend. She has seventy- 
five children now as members and expects a hundred. 
With respect, yours, 
B.C. 


FOR THE HORSES. 

The great blizzard which struck our Atlantic 
coast last month, blocking ordinary travel, led 
us to send the following to our daily Boston 
papers, who promptly published it. We then 
went out in the storm to see what effect it had 
and were glad to see lots of check reins let down 
and hanging loosely. 

FOR THE HORSES. 
To the Editor of- 

In the present terrible condition of our streets 
and the strain put upon our horses, will you 
kindly permit me, speaking for those that can- 
not speak, to askall drivers who read your paper 
to let down their check reins, and so help the 
horses perform their very severe labor. 

GeorGE T. ANGELL, 
President Massachusetts Society Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. 


THE PROPOSED RAID ON MASS. DOGS. 

In our March No. we gave an account of 
the orders before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture at the State House to tax all male dogs 
at a valuation of $300, and all female at a 
valuation of $600, and to kill all dogs found, 
except when with owners or keepers. We 
thought it better to act promptly and so pre- 
pared the two first pages of our March issue as 
an appeal in advance to the good sense of our 
law makers, and sent a copy to each mem- 
ber of the Legislature. That they were well 
read we can have no better evidence than 
this, that in a careful examination of all their 
waste baskets — those receptacles of most 
printed matter—only six copies of our 
paper could be found. We are now reliably 
assured that the matter is ended for this ses- 
sion, and the dogs may rest in peace until 
another winter. 


ANOTHER HENRY BERGH. 

We see by the papers that Henry Bergh, 
nephew of the late Henry Bergh, has been 
elected President of the New York Society. 
He has our kindest wishes for great success 
in the work to which his lamented uncle de- 
| voted his life. 


A PROTECTING PROVIDENCE. 
(The Quiver.) 

John Knox, the Scotch reformer, had many 
enemies, who sought his destruction. He was 
in the habit of sitting in a particular chair in his 
own house, with his back to the window. One 
evening, however, when assembling his family, 
he would neither occupy his accustomed seat, 
nor allow anybody else‘to do so. 


stick. 


It is related of Augustine that he was going | 


on one occasion to preach at a distant town, 
and took a guide to direct him on the way. By 


some means the guide mistook his way, and | 


gotinto a by-path. It was afterward discovered 
that a party of miscreants had designed to way- 


lay and murder him, and that his life was saved | 


through the guide’s mistake. 

Howard, the philanthropist, was once pre- 
served from death by what some would call 
mere chance, but which was no other than a 
special providence. He always set a high value 
on Sabbath privileges, and was exact and care- 
ful in his attendance. 
increase the labor of his servants, nor prevent 
their attendance on public worship, he was accus- 
tomed to walk to the chapel at Bedford, where 
he attended. One day a man whom he had re- 
proved for idle and dissolute habits, resolved 
to waylay and murder him. That morning, how- 
ever, for some reason or other, he resolved to 
go on horseback, and by a different road. Thus 
his life was preserved. 


EASTER. 
|S ee to the chimes of the Easter bells, 
- Over land and ocean pealing! 
Each heart with the sound new-risen swells 
With rapturous, holy feeling ! 


The trees breathe fragrance in forest deep, 
Themselves with green robes adorning ; 


The rose flings off the fetters of sleep, 
And smiles in the splendor of morning. 


The light creative streams downin floods, 
Bursts open each bud and kernel; 

And o’er the face of creation broods 
The spirit of Love Eternal! 


TO SAVE LIFE FROM FIRE. 


The following letter has appeared in six Bos- 
ton daily papers, perhaps more, but as ‘‘Our 
Dumb Animals” goes to some five thousand other 
papers, we give it a place in our columns. 

THE SPRINGFIELD UNION FIRE. 


The Springfield Union fire leads me to sug- 
gest, why not supply firemen with small iron 


balls attached to stout twine, which could be | 


thrown through upper windows, enabling occu- 
pants to draw up ropes with strong iron hooks 
at the end, and strong leather belts to buckle 
around the body, with metallic rings to enable 
the one using to slide down a safe incline (say 
an angle of 45 degrees) to the lower end of the 
ropes held by the firemen at a sufficient dis- 
tance? The ropes to be kept wet when neces- 
sary, or otherwise made incombustible. The 
cost would be very little. Such a provision 


might have saved valuable lives at Springfield: 
and its adoption may save them hereafter. 
Gro. T. ANGELL. 
To the above we add the following: 
Fire -requires air; therefore, on its appear- 
Not a single 


ance, shut all doors and windows. 


That very | 
evening a bullet was sent through the window | 
with a design to killhim. It grazed the chair he | 
usually occupied, and made a hole in the candle- | 


That he might neither | 


THE CHIEF MOURNER. 


LANDSEER’S PICTURE. 

We think it appropriate to give our readers 
this picture from the works of the great animal 
painter, Landseer. This is what Ruskin says 
about it: 

‘The close pressure of the dog’s breast against 
the wood, the convulsive clinging of the paw 
which has dragged the blanket off the trestle, 
the total powerlessness of the head laid, close 
and motionless, upon its folds, the fixed and 
tearful fall of the eye in its utter hopelessness, 
the rigidity of repose which marks that there 
has been no motion nor change in the trace of 


agony since the last blow was struck on the 
coffin-lid, the quietness and gloom ot the cham- 
ber, the spectacles marking the place where the 
Bible was last closed, indicating how lonely had 
been the life— how unwatched the departure or 
him who is now laid solitary in his sleep ;—these 
are all thoughts — thoughts by which the picture 
is separated at once from hundreds of equal, as far 
as mere painting goes, by which it ranks as a 
work of high art, and stamps its author not asa 
neat imitator of the texture of the skin, or the 
fold of a drapery, but as the man of mind.”— 
Modern Painters, ii., 1851, p. 8. 


second of time should be lost. A table cloth 
can be used to smother a large sheet of flame, 
and a cushion may serve to beat it out; a coat 
or anything similar may be used with equally 
successful result. In all large houses, buckets 
of water should be placed on every landing, a 
little salt being put into the water. Always at- 
tack the bed ofa fire; if you cannot extinguish, 
shut the window, and be sure to shut the door. 


A wet silk handkerchief tied over the eyes and | 


nose will make breathing possible in much smoke, 
and a blanket wetted and wrapped around the 
body will enable a person to pass through a sheet 
of flame in comparative safety. 


Should a lady’s dress catch fire, /e¢ the wear- | 


er at once liedown. Rolling may extinguish the 
fire, but if not, anything (woolen pre- 
ferred) wrapped tightly round will effect the 
desired purpose. 

In our college days while teaching a winter 
school a poor pupil’s calico dress took fire from 
the stove. The others rushed away scream- 
ing. We sprang from the end of the 
school room, and although the flames had 
reached her breast, succeeded dy throwing her 
instantly on the floor and by rolling her over, in 
extinguishing them, and so saved her life. 

HE SAVED THEM. 
[From N. Y. Sun, March 10, 1888). 

The schooner went ashore off San Buena- 
ventura, Cal., the other day, and the crew were 
in qanger of being lost. They owe their safety 
to fine, red, Irish setter, that swam out 
| through the breakers, seized a stake that had 
| been thrown overboard with a rope attached, 
| and succeeded in carrying it to the shore. 


CHRIS. 

He went to the front of the car to put his fare 
into the box, and when he came back a young 
lady was entering the door. Chris sat down op- 
posite, and waited until she had drawn from her 
purse a ticket. 

Before she had time to raise her eyes she saw 
ared mitten held out before her, and with a 
pleased ‘‘Thank you,” she handed him the ticket 
to put in the box. 

The pretty young lady had fora neighbor an 
old woman with a brown veil tied around her 
head, and who worea shiny alpaca dress, with 
coarse black lace sewed in the sleeves. She had 
on the floor a thick, brown paper bundle, fully 
two feet long, and of course, with such a thing 
at her feet, she could not get up very easily. 

So Chris offered to carry her fare for her, and 
she thanked him with a grateful smile. 

Just then a thin-faced gentleman looking tired 
and pale came in. 

Chris gave him his seat and carried his fare to 
the box. 

When the car reached the street where Chris 
lived, he pulled the bell rope and the car stopped. 

Three faces looked up as he passed out, and 
gave him ¢hree bright smiles. One was the gift 
of the pale gentleman, ove was from the pleasant- 
faced old woman, and ove from the pretty young 
lady. 

Although it was after dark, he had a feeling 
as tf the sun were shining on him, and he always 
liked sunshine. CATHERINE S. HoLMEs. 
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THE CATTLE KING. 

“A king, a cattle king, was what they 
called him, this man who came _ loaded 
with diamonds and free with money, to 
spend the winter in a mild southern 
city. A king, and yet no royal blood 
in his veins! <A_ self-made monarch — 
and his subjects? Only the lowing herds 
in the far-off west. His kingdom, the 
Srosen plains where his cattle are dying. 
For it is cheaper to lose half his subjects 
than to feed and protect the whole! 

He has left his ice-bound home, has 
closed his ears to the suffering beasts ; 
he wraps his great coat close about him 
and seeks pleasure! Can he shut out the 
cries that are piercing the winter nights 
beyond that mountain chain out towards 
the setting sun? Do not dreams of the 
cattle —his subjects — suffering, starving, 
Jreesing and dead, haunt the pillow of this 
king? Murder !—surely this king did no 
murder. There is no blood on his hands 
fe only let his dumb beasts starve or 
Treeze to death— that is all! 

But there is another King!—a King 
whose kingdom is the Universe —“ AND 
THE CATTLE UPON A THOUSAND 
HILLS ARE HIS!” How wll the cattle 
king stand on the day when deeds stand 
witness for and against us, and balanced 
against his gold will be the cattle— God's 
cattle —which he left on the plains with- 
out food or shelter, to die of slow star- 
vation, that he might have more gold.” 


Before this terrible ranch business, which 
covers our western prairies with the de- 
caying bodies and bleaching bones of 
hundreds of thousands of cattle, was ever 
heard of, the country was bountifully sup- 
plied with meat. If ranches were abol- 


ished, farmers all over the country would 
raise, care for, and properly protect dumb 
animals as_ before. 

We most respectfully ask our 
Editors all over the country, who receive 
this paper, to help us stop this terrible 
starvation, dy making it so infamous that 


brother 


ranch owners will be compelled to take 
proper care of their cattle, or abandon the 
business. 
GEO. T. ANGELL, 
President of the Mass. Soci ty for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, and of the 
Parent American Band of Mercy. and 
Editor of **Our Dumb Animals.” 


= 
SUPPLEMENT TO THE CATTLE KING. 

We ask our readers, after reading the 
“Cattle King,” to read the following extracts 
from “Ranch Life in the Far West,” by 
Theodore Roosevelt in “Zhe Century’ of 
Feb., 1888. 

“One such herd of ‘pilgrims’ on the Pow- 
der river suffered a loss of 3,600 out of 
4,000.” 

“A drenching rain followed by a severe 
snap of cold is even more destructive than 
deep snow, for the saturated coats of the 
poor beasts are turned into sheets of icy mail, 
and the grass blades, frozen at the roots as | 
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well as above, change into sheaves of brittle 
Spears as uneatable as so many ticles. En- 
tire herds have perished in consequence of 
such a storm.” 

If there is a blizzard, Mr. Roosevelt says 
cattle will travel scores of miles before the 
storm. If they come to some obstacle like 
a steep railway embankment “‘¢hey wid/ stand 
with their tails to it until they drop dead in 
their tracks.” “The railways are fringed 
with countless skeletons of beasts that have 
thus perished.’ “In some of the very open 
country of Kansas and Indian Territory 
many of the herds during the past two years 
have suffered a loss of from sixty to eighty per 
cent.” “The cows in calf are those that suf- 
fer most, and so heavy is the loss among 
these and so light the calf crop that it is an 
open question whether our northern ranges 
are as a whole fitted for breeding. When 
the animals get weak they will huddle into 
some nook or corner or empty hut and simply 
stay there until they die.” 


LETTERS WHICH HELP US. 

Every dollar given to our Missionary Fund 
is used in sending humane publications ouw/séde 
of Massachusetts and principally to States and 
Territories where dumb animals have no pro- 
tection. 

Almost every day we receive letters,and fre- 
quently many ona single day, asking help and 
saving. tn substance, there can be no place where 
such help ts needed more than in Montana, Ark- 
ansas, Texas, New Mexico, &c., &c. 

We know that ten thousand places need just 
what we are sending, and as our monthly paper 
goes each succeeding month to about five 
thousand Editors, the calls are becoming more 
frequent. 

Our readers can judge, then, how pleasant it is 
to open other letters like those that follow : 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 27, 1888, 

Will Mr. Geo. T. Angell accept from Mrs. 
A. L. Lowry check for fifty dollars ($50), for 
his Missionary Fund, to be used at his dis- 
cretion. 

A subsequent letter from the lady 
brings ten dollars more with this, ‘7 fray that 
God may bless vou tn your good work and spare 
vour life many years to carry tt on.” 


W. PHILADELPHIA. Feb. 24. 1888. 
Mr. ANGELL, 

Dear Str :—Please add the enclosed your 
Misstonary Fund, to be used as you may direct. 
[Check for twenty-five dollars}. 
Respectfully, 

SarAu k. Davipson. 
CoMMONWEALTH AVENUE, 


Feb. 20, 1888. 


BosTon, 


Mrs. B. S. Rotch encloses a check for fifty 
dollars towards the Mrssfonary Fund, to be 
used as thought best. 


I enclose $5—please wse it towards sending humane 
literature to amy Territory where bull-fighting is prac- 
tised. 

F. B. POWELL. 
Boston, March 13th. 

I send you donation for Our Dumb Animals Mis- 
sionary Fund, twenty-five dollars. 

W.R.R. 


We have written the above kind givers, urg- 
ing important reasons why they should allow 
us to use their names, and obtained their con- 
sent. 

Will friends who contribute to our Misszonary 
Fund please give us when they can the privilege 
of using names, or. if not, initials? When mil- 
lions of God’s dumb creatures are suffering for 
want of the precise work we are trying to do 
and every dollar helps, the only question is how 
to get and do the most. 


HOW OUR READERS, OLD AND YOUNG, 
CAN MAKE MONEY. 

We offer to all who secure four or more 
annual fifty cent subscriptions to this paper one- 
half the money. Every boy or girl who gets 
four makes «@ dollar—if forty, ten dollars—if 
four hundred, one hundred dollars. A Boston 
boy fourteen years old has just sent in eighteen 
subscriptions and receives tor them four dollars 
and fifty cents. He is going to get a musical 
education and is going to pay for it by getting 
subscriptions for** Our Dumb Animals.” Thous- 
ands of other boys and girls can do the same. 
We want a million subscribers and do not want 
to make a single penny out of subscriptions. 
We will send sample copies to all who wish to 
canvass. On receipt at this office in money, or 
postoffice orders, or express orders. or postage 
stamps, or checks on Boston or New York, of 
the four or more half subscriptions, we will send 
the paper as ordered for one year. We hope 
that some man, woman or child in every town, 
not only in Massachusetts but in America, will 
in the interest of the dumb animals whom we 
are trying to protect engage in this work. 

We believe there is no better way to wake up 
public sentiment on this subject in any city or 
town, North, South, East or West, than to get 
the best and most influential people to subscribe 


tor, read and circulate this paper. 


Geo. T. ANGELL. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS. 
Since our proposition to permit all canvassers 
to deduct for themselves one-half the subscrip- 


tion price, namely, 25 cents for every subscrip- 
tion, the work of getting us subscribers is being 
largely entered upon in Northern, Southern and 
Western States. A gentleman froma New Hamp- 
shire city brings in one hundred this morning, 
March 23d, and hopes to bring in a thousand 
from that city alone. 
- 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

It is a growing source of pleasure to us to 
be receiving the photographs of so many of 
our kind friends whom we have only known 
hitherto by letter. But there are still others 
we much want. Please send your photo- 
graphs. 

_ 
LIVE HOGS AT WORCESTER. 

A Worcester editor recently complained that train loads 
of live hogs were permitted to stand all night in the yards 
of the Boston & Albany railroad at that city, to the great 
suffering of the hogs, as evinced by their cries, which made 
the night hideous. The Mass. Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals made an investigation, and finding 
the complaint substantiated, consulted Arthur Mills, gen- 


eral traffic manager of the road, who took the matter in 
hand and remedied it at once.—Bost. Traveller, Mar.7,’SS8. 


— 


To repress flies from annoying horses, pro- 
cure a bunch of smart weed, bruise it to cause 
the juice to exude, then rub the horse thoroughly 
with the weed, especially the parts where the 
flies most annoy. The process should be re- 
peated once aday.. This will be found effectual. 


| — Hampshire County Gazette. 


Our 


LOUISA WADE’S RECOMPENSE, 


By Sarah P. Brigham, in the Mew York Ob- 
server, is a most interesting narrative, too long 
for our columns. Mrs. Wade had bought a 
house in the country, formerly occupied by one 
David Clark, who lived there with two com- 
panions, a feeble-minded youth named Robert 
Henson, whom he had taken in out of charity, 
and his large dog named Don. By David Clark’s 
death the property came to his nephew, Henry 
Clark, who sent Robert Henson to the poorhouse, 
took Don away and sold the property to Mrs. 
Wade. The dog was not contented with his new 
master, came back to the old home and Mrs. Wade, 
who with her daughter Louisa constituted the 
whole family, kindly received and adopted him. 
Feeble-minded Robert Henson, too, came often to 
his former home and was always made welcome. 
One day Louisa started to visit a friend, and to 
save distance attempted to cross some woods 
and became lost. The dog was kept chained by 
order of the Selectmen, because a mad dog was 
reported to have gone through the town. It 
was late in the evening, and the neighbors had 
been. searching in vain, when Robert Henson, 
the idiotic boy, came to the house, and here is 
what followed : 

Late in the evening, Robert Henson called 
in. ‘Pretty girly’s gone; heard ’em say so,” 
he said hoarsely, his tears flowing. ‘‘Want to 
go and help find her.” 

‘**Poor fellow, what help can you give,” said 
Mrs. Lee. ‘Sit down and be quiet.” 

Robert took a chair and covered his face with 
his hands. People were coming and going in 
the house, talking excitedly about the missing 
girl; but he gave no heed to what was trans- 
piring, till a low, whining noise from Don in 
the back vard reached his ear, when he arose 
and hurried to the place where the dog was 
chained. Don leaped upon him in frantic de- 
light. 

‘**Pretty girly’s lost; she’s lost,” said Robert. 
The dog was accustomed to hear him call her 
by that name, and knew he was talking about 
his mistress. 

‘*Pretty girly’s lost; pretty girly’s lost,” sobbed 
Robert. The dog shook his chain violently, and 
whined piteously, as if begging to be set free. 
“Rob loves Don; will let him go.” He unfast- 
ened the chain, and immediately the dog left 
Robert and took a slow trot down the road with 
his nose on the ground. 

‘‘Don’s gone to find pretty girly; can smell,” 
and Robert hurried after him. 

The dog soon left the road, went through two 
mowing lots, and kept on until he came to some- 
thing lying on the ground, which he picked up 
with his teeth, and waited for Robert to come 
up. It was Louisa’s red shawl, and he threw it 
over his arm ina transport of joy, being sure 
they were on the right track. Robert followed 
the keen-scented dog far into the dense forest. 
His clothes were torn, his hands and face were 
scratched by the rough, thick underbrush, but 
he pressed on forgetful of self. 

Soon an indistinct voice resounded through 
the moon-lit air, ‘*Help, help.” 

‘‘Bow-wow-wow,” answered the dog. 

‘Pretty girly, pretty girly.” shouted Robert. 

In a few minutes they reached Louisa. Oh, 
what a joyful midnight meeting it was, under 
the grand old forest trees. Robert half support- 
ed the faint, exhausted girl, as Don the captain 


of the little company led them out of the woods 
towards home. 

Mrs. Wade’s happiness at the safe arrival of 
her daughter had no limit. Louisa told her 
story. and Robert and Don were loaded with 
praise. 


*“Howcame you to think of looking in the | 


woods for Louisa?” inquired Mrs. Wade, won- 
deringly. 
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**Rob didn’t think; can’t think; he’s most a 
natural fool; ‘twas Don.” 
“Who let Don loose? 

yard.” 
‘*Poor Rob let him go; dog smelt; went after 


He was chained in the 


pretty girl; Rob went 
much.” 

‘You have 
Seagrave. 

Louisa’s friends, the feeble-minded pauper 
upon whom she had bestowed christian kindness 
and sympathy. and the outcast dog#she had_be- 
friended, each in his own way, had recompensed 
her. 

Robert never returned to the alms-house, Mrs. 
Wade and Louisa gave him a home with them, 
and his remaining vears were made comfortable 
and happy. 


after too; don’t know 


outwitted us all,” exclaimed Mr. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. 


We are glad to learn from Judge R. B. Archi- 
bald, of Jacksonville, and other correspondents, 
that the ‘Humane Society” of that city is becom- 
ing a power for good. The city ordinance for 
protection of dumb animals has been posted 
about the streets by order of the Mayor, also at 
police headquarters, and the Mayor has_in- 
structed the Chief of Police to have it strictly 
enforced. Judge Archibald, who is an officer of 
the Society, writes : ‘we intend working to pre- 
vent as far as possible all ill-treatment of our 
dumb animals, and there is no people anywhere 
who will more heartily sympathize with such 
efforts than the people of Jacksonville.” 


= 
THE MASTER HAS GONE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Theannual report of the Washington Humane 
Society for the year ending Dec. 31, 1887, shows 
that this Society, though like the State of Rhode 
It has 
14 life members, 45 sustaining members, 202 
regular members, and 11 children; receipts, 
$1,887.05; expenses, évcluding $60 for lectures 
in public schools, $1,818.04; balance on hand, 
$497.01. It dealt during the year with 1,839 cases 
of cruelty to animals and convicted 258 persons, 
and with 182 cases of cruelty to children, and 
prosecuted 17. 


Island, a little one, is remarkably active. 


It distributed a large amount of 
our Massachusetts Society’s humane literature. 
Of its 14 life members we are glad to notice that 
six are life members of our Massachusetts So- 
ciety. We regret that our friend Judge McAr- 
thur declined re-election as President, but do not 
doubt that the President, Mr. Thomas 
Riggs, is a good man for the place, which to our 
mind is more desirable than that occupied 
by another Washington President who lives in 
the White House. 


new 


OMAHA. 


We have received the very interesting annual 
report of Mr. Champion S. Chase, President 
of the Nebraska Humane Society. He recom- 
mends the Society to establish a monthly paper. 
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MASS. SOCIETY P. C. CHILDREN. 

We have received from Mr. Fay the seventh 
annual report of this useful Society, showing 
receipts of the year, $11,219.48; expenses, $11,- 
771.54; invested fund, $7,470.30. ‘It shows that 
2,500 children have come before it for the first 
time and 1,600 more belonging to cases descend- 
ing from former years.” While we would not have 
our friends forget the hundreds of thousands of 
creatures in our Commonwealth ¢hat cannot 
speak, for whose protection there is ut one So- 
cfefy in the whole State, yet we would have 
them also kindly remember this other Society 
which, as shown by this report, has tried to im- 
prove the condition of some 4.000 children dur- 
ing the past year. 

— 
THE USE OF SOCIETIES P. C. A. 

In the report of Mayor Howland of Tor- 
onto, Canada, we find the following : 

“In the case of cruelty to animals, the 
prosecutions have increased from ove in 1884 
to two hundred and three in 1887, owing 
principally to the starting of the Toronto 
Humane Society, and the appointment of a 
special officer to attend to that work. 


CLEANING HORSES BY STEAM. 

In the Palmer House stables, Chicago, they 
clean horses by brushes worked by steam. The 
brush revolves many hundred times a minute and 
two cleaners will accomplish more in one minute 
than four men with the old fashioned brush and 
curry comb could in twenty. In two hours’ time a 
hundred and fifty horses are cleaned. — Vorth 
Western Live Stock Fournal. 
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MALTA AND TOM. 

More than thirty years ago, when I was boarding with 
the tamily of friend Joseph Carpenter, a quaker farmer in 
New Rochelle, New York, I witnessed a scene in animal 
life which touched my feelings deeply, and by its singular- 
ity impressed itself indeliblyon my memory. There were 
two cats in the family. One wasa slender, genteelly-shaped 
Maltese, very active in her temperament, and exceeding] 
nimble in her motions. 


It was a pretty sight to see her 
gamboling with her kittens or leaping up in the air to snap 
at a passing fly. On such occasions I often used to wish 
that her portrait could be taken by the famous Swiss artist, 
whose wonderfully natural feline pictures gained for him the 
name of ‘* The Cat Raphael.” 

The other cat was old and infirm. He was called “* Grizzly 
Tom,” on account of the color of his fur. Whether rheu- 
matic pains and aches made him irritable, I know not; but 
for some reason or other, he was the crossest beast that 
one sees in a life-time. His ill temper was particularly 
manifested towards the kittens, of which Pussy Malta had 
several broods a year. Woe to them, 1f while chasing their 
own tails, they tumbled on him as he lay stretched out in 
the sunshine. All agreed that Grizzly Tom was a nuis- 
ance; but he had lived in the family from kittenhood, and 
they had not the heart to order his execution. So he lived 
on, spitting and growling, clawing and scratching, when- 
ever he was not asleep. He and Pussy Malta did not come 
to blows, for she was too busy to attend to fighting; but she 
never sought his company, and while they were lapping 
milk from the same little trough, she would keep one eye 
on the lookout, to see what he was likely to do next. 

One day Pussy Malta came in trom the barn uttering 
the most piteous cries. Whether she had been kicked by 
the horses, or had eaten something poisonous, we never 
knew; buat her sufferings were most painful. Notwith- 
standing the application of a warm bath and warm blan- 
kets, the swelling continued to increase and her limbs 
twitched convulsively. Grizzly Tom, who was sleeping on 
the ‘* stoop ’’ was roused by her first cry, and came looking 
in at the kitchen door to see what was the matter. 1 never 
saw any dumb creature express sympathy so humanly as 
he did. He walked slowly round and round Pussy Malta, 
looking at her wistfully, and now and then laying his paw 
gently on her fur, as if he wanted to say “ 7 wish I could 
help thee.” But nothing availed. In less than an hour she 
was lifeless. Her hunting days were over, and she would 
never again trisk with her kittens. 

She left three little orphans, so young that their eyes 


were not yet opened. When their mother breathed her 
last, they lay curled up together ina little furry heap, on a 
bit of carpet in a corner of the “ stoop,” all unconscious 
of their loss. Grizzly Tom had watched all that was done 
for Pussy Malta, ever and anon touching her gently with 
his paw. When she lay stretched out cold and stiff, he 
looked at her a minute, and licked her fur. Then he 
walked off to the “stoop,’’ and lay down by the blind 
kittens, putting his paw over them protectingly. From 
that moment he never deserted them, till they were old 
enough to take care of themselves ; and though they often 
teased him by pulling his fur or playing with his tail when 
he wanted to sleep, he never struck them a blow. 

This incident excited a good deal of attention in the 
neighborhood, and I doubt not others remember it as 
well as I do. L. M. C. 


A BEAR STORY. 
children listened. eager-eved. 
While Grandma read aloud. one day, 
The story of a little girl 
Who from her playground strayed away, 


And on. and on, through wild-wood paths, 
With danger near on every side, 
Where’er her frolic fancy led, 
She followed till the eventide; 


When, wearied out, she chanced to reach 
A nook amid the thickets deep, 

Well overspread with moss and leaves, 
Where lay -an infant bear asleep. 


And, glad of such a resting place, 
Within the cozy nook she crept. 
And soon upon her new-found bed, 
In fearless innocence. she slept. 


And when the mother bear returned 
And saw the stranger in her nest. 

Compassion for the human child 
Was wakened in her savage breast. 


And through the night, in gentle mood, 
She crouched behind the slumbering form, 
And shielded it with watchful care 
Against the chilling winds and storm. 


And here at dawn a hunting-band 
3eheld the friendly trio laid, 

And swiftly to her stricken home 
They bore in joythe truant maid. 


And none could raise a hand to harm 
The creature that had spared the child, 
They left her in her own domain 
To roam at will the forest wild. 
—M. E. N. Hathaway, tn Independent. 

HOW THE APES OF JAVA CATCH CRABS. 
The ape of Java, unlike others of his species, 
possesses a very long tail. | He moves quickly 
up to the hole into which he has seen the crab 
disappear, thrusts his tail into it and awaits 
events. The crab, indignant at such intrusion, 
makes a spirited attack, and fastens upon it. 
This is precisely what the ape wants. He 
gives a sudden spring forward; the crab, having 
no time to collect his ideas, is drawn to the sur- 
face, and ina moment the ape has him in his 
claws. Poor crab! victim of his anxiety to 
punish the invasion of his home! One traveler 
tells us that ‘‘there ?s a comical look of suspense 
on the ape’s face as he thrusts his tail into 
the hole and waits for the crab to seize it.”— 
Harper's Young People. 


WHEN you speak to a person, look him in 
the face. 
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[For Dumb Animals.) 
PONTO AND THE MINISTER. 

One afternoon in December, during a thick snow storm, 
as I sat by an east window writing letters, my attention was 
attracted to a beautiful collie dog sitting very quietly for 
several hours at my front gate. As I went out just at night 
to put my letters in the post office, [ noticed that the dog 
was still there, and on going towards him I saw at once 
that he wasin trouble. I spoke to him but he did not 
move. Ithen saw that a large tin pan was tied closely to 
his tail and one hind leg. | took my knife from my pocket 
and cut the string. When he found he was free he began 
to lick my hand and bark and roll over in the snow, and 
then jumping up began to lick my face. When I started 
for the post office he trotted along by my side and every few 
minutes he would lick my hand and if 1 looked at him or 
spoke to him he would bark and jump up and lick my face, 
and roll over in the snow with the wildest expressions of 
joy. When I returned he started to go with me. But when 
I told him he must not go, that he must go home, after 
licking my hand again, he trotted back across the village 
common. On going down street again a few days later 
this same dog came bounding across the common to meet 
me, repeating the same expressions of joy and thankfulness 
as before, and kept close to me till I started for home. 
This he kept up, and once in every few days would come 
to the house and appear dissatisfied till I made my appear- 
ance, When he would make the same demonstrations as at 
first. Some time in March a cold sleet storm set in towards 
night and increased in violence as darkness came on. 
After dark I heard a strange knocking at the back door. 
On opening it there stood Ponto in a sad plight. His beau- 
tiful shaggy coat was all matted together, and his eyes al- 
most closed with ice. He did not offer to come in until I 
invited him, when he gladly accepted my invitation. I built 
up a good fire in the kitchen stove and melted the ice from 
him and dried him and made him a nice, soft bed in the 
attic, where he lay quietly till I called himin the morning. 
After giving him a good, warm breakfast I told him he 
must gohome. He went at once, not forgetting to thank 
me for my hospitality, in his dog fashion. Ponto and I re- 
mained firm friends as Jong as my home was in that vil- 
lage. ‘“*Il would not enter on my listof friends’ one who 
would in any way ill treat such a dumb friend as Ponto, 

J. E. M. Wricut, 
Berkley, Mass. 

{Mr. Wright is Pastor of the Congregational Church at 

Berkley, Mass.—Ep1tTor}. 


|For Our Dumb Animals. | 
Mayville, Dakota. 
Mr. ANGELL,— 

Dear Friend:—We read with a great deal of interest the 
many wonderful things done by dumb animals elsewhere, 
but we think we have in Mayville a dog that will compare 
favorably with any other that we have read about, 

Skip, for that is his name, is called the ‘* Mayville Tele- 
graph Messenger.” 

The other day he was given a despatch and told to go to 
a certain house which could be seen from the depot. Skip 
seemed to understand and off he went, found the house, 
scratched on the door and delivered the message, very much 
to the wonder and amusement of all. While his master 
was employed in a telegraph office at a small station called 
Ripon, Skip used to carry regularly the messages that were 
to be delivered to the section men who were working on 
the track, sometimes near and sometimes far off. 

But once last fall Skip showed more of his good sense than 
usual. He had been taken by some hunters far out into the 
country for the purpose of hunting prairie chickens. Skip 
soon tired of this and wanted to get back home. So one 
afternoon he started forthe nearest railroad station, some 
thirty miles south of our town, and watched the incoming 
train. As soon as the train stopped, Skip jumped on to the 
train, looked around, but soon made up his mind that this 
train was going in the wrong direction, which was the fact, 
for the train was going south and the train that would take 
Skip home would be going north, and there would be no 
train until the following morning. So Skip jumped off and 
decided to wait until the right train should come along. 
He found a sleeping place somewhere around the depot and 
on the following morning the expected north-bound train 
came which would take Skip home; aud this he seemed to 
realize, for the train had no sooner stopped than Skip had 
jumped on board. The train had to pass several stations 
but Skip knew where he was going, so did not stir until 
Mayville was reached, when he got off and found himself 
very much at home and perhaps inwardly grateful for the 
accommodation extended to him. 

J. 

(Mr. Rosholt is cashier of the First National Bank of 
Mayville, Dakota, and a gentleman very well known to 
us.—EpiTor]. 


temptation. 
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STANDING UP FOR THE OLD HORSE. 
By the Rev. Edward A. Rand, in S.S. 
Times. 
‘* Mother, I think,” said Jerry Freeman when 
he was at home, one noon, taking his lunch,— 


Haven,—* mother, I sort of pity Old Billy.” 

Old Billy?” 

‘** Yes, Farmer Haven’s plow-horse. I think the 
hired man, Sim Tompkins, works him too hard.” 

‘Sorry for that. Horses don’t like overwork- 
ing more than men.” 

‘*Sim says a horse is a horse, anda man is a 
man, and what one won’t stand—a man, say—a 
horse ought to stand because he is a horse. I 


| seven years old, my 


F | father had twowhite 
Ferry, let me say, was working for Farmer | 


| and 
| had one black foot, 


| but Tom did 


tell him, if a thing hurts, then we ought not to | 


do it to aman, a horse, or anything that has 
life.” 

“You are right there, Jerry, and I would 
stand up for the old horse.” 

Lunch time was over, and Jerry sauntered 
along the road leading to Farmer Haven's fields. 
Simes Tompkins was waiting for Jerry, and 
near Simes were Old Billy and the plow. 

**Come!” said Simes, rather sharply. Wait- 
ing!” 

“There goes the noon-bell now!” 
‘Tam right on time. ” 

Simes growled and then grabbed the plow 
handles, while Jerry mounted “ Old Billy.” Up 
and down the field went horse and rider, plow 
and plowman, and they left behind them the 
long dark, deep furrows. It seemed as if the 
field were written over with lines; and lines in- 
deed they were, telling of a very honorable 
labor record. 

‘* Old Billy ” had been a noble beast in his day, 
and at first stepped off as if proudly remembering 
his past achievements. He hung down his 
head at last, as if saying: ‘“‘If I have been 
a very fine horse in my day, I am tired now; 
and, oh dear! this plowing is tiresome. I wish 
I could rest.” 

Jerry had a look of sympathy, but Simes had 
astern, gritty look, as if he meant that Old Billy 
should go on; and if he didn’t, then Simes 
would run that plow into him. 

“There,” said Simes, wiping his forehead, 
when they made a halt at a bend in the long fur- 
rows, ‘‘I have to work hard, and I don’t see why 
Old Billy shouldn't.” 

‘** You don’t want to overwork?” asked Jerry. 

“You think Old Billy is overworking? I 
spoke to Farmer Haven about that. He said he 
would leave it to us, and if—if we didn’t plow, 
we could do some work behind the barn, a-clear- 
in’up. I told him Old Billy was good for 
more work. Well, he said he would leave it to 
us to say.” 

“* To us 2” said Jerry, catching up the words. 
‘* Then I vote for doing the work behind the 
barn, and for giving Old Billy a rest.” 

Having thus voted, the enterprising voter 
jumped down from the horse. 

‘“*Oh—oh! he said—he said,” replied the 
stammering Simes, seeing that he had been 
tripped by his own words,—* he said ”— 

‘* He said ‘us.’ That is what you told me. 
Come, Simes, let’s give Old Billy a rest! You 
wouldn’t like to be overworked. ” 

Simes sputtered but Old Billy’s champion was 
resolute, and the horse was taken to the stable 
for a lunch and a nap. 


said Jerry. 


‘* For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 


| gentle, and loving. 


| catch him, or lead 
| him, or drive him. 


BILLY anp TOM. 


When I was a 
little boy, six or 


horses, named Billy 
Tom. Billy 
and a little dark 
spot on his face; 
not 
have a black hair 
on his whole body. 

Billy was the old 
family horse, kind, 


Anybody could 


He liked to be pet- 
ted, and in return 
seemed take 
pride in being kind 
to.allin the family. 

Tom was a good horse, too; but we had not 
owned him so long, and he did not care much 
to have any one pet him. 

Billy was a little lame ; and though he worked 
everywhere on the farm, and in drawing loads 
on the road, yet he was generally excused from 
going with the carriage, except when it was 
necessary for some of us children to drive. 

One day my father went to the village with 
Tom, leaving Billy at home alone, ina field near 
the house. He missed his old friend Tom. 
They had worked together so much, that they 
had become great friends; and either one was 
very lonesome without the other. 

Billy ran about here and there, neighing 
loudly whenever another horse appeared in 
sight upon the road, hoping that it might be his 
friend Tom coming back. 


BILLY AND TOM. 


At last I went out to comfort him. I patted 
his head and his neck, and leading him by the 
mane to the fence, climbed first upon the fence, 
and then upon his back. 

He seemed pleased, and started in a gentle 
walk along the farm-road leading down into the 
field, away from the house. When he had gone 
as far as I wished to ride, I called out ‘‘Whoa!” 

But he was a wise old horse. Instead of stop- 
pingin the middle of the road, where he then 
was, he turned out at one side, and stopped close 
by the fence, for me to get off upon that; as 
much as to say, ‘‘A boy that is not large 
enough to get upon my back without climbing 
a fence, is not large enough to climb from my 
back to the ground.” 


E. P. 


TROOP OF SHETLAND PONIES. 
G. W. Weymoutu or Lewiston, ME., BRINGS 
21 FRoM WALEs. 


G. W. Weymouth of Lewiston, Me., left 
Boston for his home yesterday with a troop of 
21 Welsh ponies, which he purchased in Wales 
and brought over by the steamer Michigan of 
the Warren line, which arrived in East Boston 
Thursday night. The ponies were the prettiest 
and most diminutive specimens of the equine 
species that could possibly be imagined, and 
they formed a cavalcade that would set the 
average young American wild with delight. 

There were black ponies and ponies of snowy 
whiteness; others were sorrel, and several were 
parti-colored, but all alike had shaggy hair to 
protect them against the bleak winds of their 
mountain homes, as well as luxuriant manes 
and tails which touched the ground. They 
were hardy and strong, and their deep, black 
sparkling eyes showed a high intelligence. 

They made the rough winter voyage in open 
stalls erected upon the deck of the steamer, and 
unlike their natural masters showed no signs of 
being troubled with sea sickness, but eat their 
three meals a day with the greatest of gusto, and 
took their full quota of sleep with hearts free 
from care and clear consciences. 


A BAD boy becomes a bad man almost as in- 
evitably as a tadpole becomes a frog. Look out 
Sor the boys. 


A VERY SIMPLE WAY TO START A 
BALKY HORSE. 

I passed a considerable block of street cars yesterday to 
come upon the cause of it, a balky horse, at the very mo- 
ment when a bystander stepped out into the roadway and 
after a moment’s manipulation set the animal going as if 
perfectly content with his work. The success of the opera- 
tion was so immediate that I ventured to ask how it was 
done. The man did not have the horsey look which usually 
accompanies the possession of stable secrets, was evidently 
an amateur, and did not hesitate to tell me at once that he 
simply placed under the horse’s tongue a chip of wood that 
he picked from the sidewalk. ‘‘Anything else would have 
doneas well,” he went on to explain, “for it ts only neces- 
sary to divert the animal’s attention for a moment from his 
fancied grievances. 1 only changed the current of his 
thoughts. You might have argued with him all day, and 
he would still have held to his opinion.’’—Boston Post. 
> 


WHEN the Duke of Wellington was fighting in 
Spain, there were two horses which had always 
drawn the same gun, and had been side by side 
in many battles. At last one was killed, and the 
other, on having his food brought to him as 
usual, refused to eat, but turned his head round 


| to look for his old friend, and neighed many 


times as if to call him. All the care that was 
bestowed on him was in vain. There were 
other horses near him, but he would not notice 
them; and he soon afterwards died, not having 


| once tasted food since his former companion was 


killed. 


Doctors say the dark green veils worn by so 
many women in travelling at this season contain 
poison, which, absorbed by the lips, is very 
dangerous. 
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TO MERCIFULLY KILL HORSES, DOGS, 
AND OTHER ANIMALS. 


THE HORSE. 


Shooting.—Place the pistol muzzle within 
a few inches of the head, and shoot at the 
dot, aiming toward the centre of the head. 


Be careful not to shoot too low. 


77 


THE DOG. 


Shooting.—Place the pistol muzzle 
the head, aiming a little one side of the 
centre of the top of the skull, and shoot 
downward at the dot, so that the bullet shall 
go through the brain into or toward the neck. 

Do not shoot too low, or directly in the 
middle, because of thick bores. 

After much consultation with veterinary 
surgeons and experts, no better or more 
merciful method of killing cats has been 
found than to put with a long-handled wood- 
en spoon, about half a teaspoonful of pure 
cyanide of potassium on the cat’s tongue, 
as near the throat as possible, The suffering 
is only for a few seconds. Great care 
must be used to get pure cyanide of potas- 
sium, and to keep it tightly corked. 


near 


EFFECTS OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 
UPON THEIR MEATS. 


From ‘Protection of Animals,” a paper read 
before the annual meeting of the ‘American 
Social Science Association” in New York city, 
1874, by Geo. T. Angell, President of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. 


EFFECTS OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS UPON THEIR 
MEATS. 

What effects have these cruelties upon the 
meats ? 

The Board of Health of Chicago, in February, 
1871, reported that ‘‘xearly one-half the beef, 
pork, and mutton, offered for sale in that city, 
was diseased, and unfit for food.” 


The Cattle Commissioners of New York, in 
their Report of 1869, say: ‘‘ It became apparent 
to the Metropolitan Board of Health, in New 


York city, that the alarming increase of obsti- | 


nate and fatal diarrhea in the Metropolitan 
district, was caused by the use of diseased 
meats.” And they add, that ‘‘not only do West- 
ern cattle lose a hundred pounds or more per 
head in transportation, but the tissues of their 
entire systems are turned into a feeble, disor- 
dered and feverish condition.” 

The Massachusetts Railroad Commissioners 
in their Report of 1871. say that chese meats en- 
danger the health of our people. 

Professor Agassiz says: ‘‘Let me call your 
attention to the dangers arising from the ill- 
cattle before 


treatment of beef 


them.” 


slaughtering 


*‘Notes on 
“The flesh 
of mammalia undergoes great change, by rea- 
son of fasting, disturbance of sleep, and long 
continued suffering, resulting tn its not only be- 
coming worthless, but deleterious.” 

In 1866 it was found in New York that sogs 
were killed by feeding upon the blood and en- 
trails of animals diseased by transportation, 
although they will fatten on the same material 
taken from healthy animals; and on the 16th 
of April, 1871, 
butcher died of ‘blood poison, inoculated in 
dressing for market a dead ox, one-half the 
meat of which was sent into Boston for sale.” 


Medical Inspector Hamlin, in his 
the Alimentation of Armies,” 


Says: 


as I have stated, a Brighton 


CRUELTY ALWAYS INJURES THE MEAT. 

So universal is the law that cruelty to the ani- 
mal injures the meat, that an eminent English 
physician, Dr. Carpenter, in a recent letter to 
the ‘“‘London Times,” assures us that the meats 
of animals which have been made fat by over- 


feeding will sometimes produce gastric diseases 


in those who eat them. In England it has been 
found that the flesh of hares chased and worried 
by dogs, becomes diseased and soon putrifies. 
Old hunters tell us they do not like to eat the 
meat of deer which have been run and worried 
by dogs, and that they sometimes, when hunt- 
ing, shoot dogs fo prevent their worrying the 
deer and so spoiling the meat. The same doc- 
trine applies to game caught and tortured in 
steel traps. In an essay which took the prize at 
the New England Agricultural Fair of 1872, I 
find that the flesh of animals killed when in a 
state of great excitement soon putrifies; and 
that the flesh of animals killed instantly without 
pain is found to contain elements indispensable 
to the easy and complete digestion of the meat 
(amongst which is one named *‘Glycogene”), 
and which elements are almost or entirely want- 
ing in animals that have suffered before dying. 
Fishermen in some parts of Europe and this 
country £7ll fish as soon as they are taken from 
the water, because fish thus killed are found to 
be better than those which have long gasped and 
struggled before dying. Professor Slade, in his 
lecture before the Massachusetts State Board of 
this ‘Various 


Agriculture, says on subject : 


modes of killing fish are practised. Fish may 
be easily killed by striking them a quick, sharp 
blow with a stick on the back of the head, just 
behind the eyes; or by taking them by the tail 
and striking the head quickly against any hard 
substance.” 

And the professor continues: ‘‘J¢ has been ob- 
served that fish which are instantly killed on 
being taken from the water, are vastly superior 
in taste and solidity to those which are allowed 
to die. Why.” he continues, ‘‘should this not 
be the case?) Why should we make a distinction 
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between animals that swim and those that fly 
orrun? No one of us would like to eat beast 
or bird that died a natural death.” 

[For Our Dumb Animals. | 


[Translated from the French of A. de Beaupre.) 


AZAMET THE HERMIT, AND HIS 
DUMB FRIENDS. 

Azamet the vizier had been raised by Sultan 
Mahmoud to the highest office in the empire. 
As soon as he was established in his position, 
he tried to reform many abuses; but the nobles 
and imaums plotted against him. 

Deprived of his property, and deserted by his 
friends, Azamet withdrew to the wilderness of 
Khorasan, where he lived alone in a hut of his 
own building, and planted a little garden by the 
side of a brook. 

Ile had lived a hermit's life for two years, 
when Usbeck, one of his old friends, found his 
dwelling-place. 

The sage met the vizier about a mile from his 
hut; the two friends recognized each other and 
embraced, while Usbeck shed tears; Azamet, 
on the contrary, smiled, and his eyes beamed 
with joy. ‘Thanks be to God, who gives 
strength to the unfortunate,” said Usbeck. ‘“*The 
man who had a gorgeous palace in the rich 
plains of Ghilem, is contented with a hut in the 
wildest part of Khorasan!” 

Presently when they drew near Azamet's hut, 
they heard a young horse neigh, and saw him 
come galloping to meet them. When he came 
near Azamet he caressed him, and ran home 
before him. 

Usbeck saw two fine heifers come from a pasture 
near by, and run back and forth near Azamet, 
as if offering him their milk; they then began 
to follow him. Soon after, two goats, with their 
kids, ran down froma steep rock, showing, by 
their gambols, their delight at seeing their mas- 
ter, and began to frolic around him. 

Then four or five sheep came out of a little 
orchard, bleating and bounding, to lick Azamet’s 
hand as he patted them, smiling. At the same 
moment, a few pigeons and a multitude of other 
birds which were chirping on the trees in the 
orchard, flew upon his head and shoulders. He 
went into the little yard near his cabin, and a 
cock saw him, and crowed for joy; at this noise, 
several hens ran, cackling, to greet their mas- 
ter. 

But the signs of joy and love which all these 
animals showed, were as nothing compared to 
those of two white dogs which were waiting for 
Azamet at the door. They did not run to meet 
him, but seemed to show him that they had 
been faithful sentinels over the house which 
their master had placed in their care. As soon, 
however, as he entered, they caressed him lov- 
ingly, fawning upon him, throwing themselves 
at his feet, and only leaping up to lick his 
hands. When he gave them caress they seemed 
beside themselves with delight, and stretched 
themselves at their master’s feet. 

Usbeck smiled at this sight. ‘*Well!” said the 
vizier, ‘‘you see that Iam now as I have been, 
from childhood, the friend of all created things. 
tried to make men happy, but they could not 
let me. Imake these animals happy, and I take 
pleasure in their affection and gratitude. You 
see that even though Iam in the wilderness 
of Khorasan, I have companions, and love 
and am beloved.” 

any game of chance. 
Drink no kind of intoxicating liquor. 


NEVER play at 
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[For Our Dumb Animals.) 
THE MARTIN HOUSE. 
By L.M.S., oF GARRETT CouNTY, MARYLAND. 


Two dear little birds, on a tall hickory tree, 

Were singing and laughing so happy and free, 

And chatting so gaily, that I listened, to know 

What it was that had pleased and delighted 
them so. 

Said one to the other, ‘‘My dear little bird, 

Can you guess the good news that to-day I 
have heard 

From Cousin Dick Martin, who flew far away 

About two weeks ago, and has come back to- 
day?” 

“T never can guess it, oh, do tell me quick! 

You know very well I’ve not seen Cousin Dick, 

For I have been hunting, in vain, east and west, 

To find, in my travels, a place for my nest.” 

‘*You should have gone North for the room that 
you sought; 

But I'll tell you the tidings that Cousin Dick 
brought. 

IIe flew, till he came to a tall locust tree, 

And then looked around him, the country to 
see; 

The blue sky smiled o’er him, the soft summer 
breeze 

Scarce ruffled the leaves in the bushes and trees; 

All Nature was happy, and Nature’s God blessed 

This dear little bird in his search for a nest. 

After looking a moment, he thrilled with delight 

Ata nice little cottage that greeted his sight; 

All painted and varnished, with four-gabled 
roof, 

So tightly constructed, it seemed water proof. 

He peeped in the windows, and looked in the 
doors 

And saw little rooms, with the smoothest of 
floors. 

There were porches and platforms, so nice and 
so clean, 

The prettiest bird’s house that ever was seen. 

While peeping, he heard a bright little boy say, 

‘We have put up the house for the martins to- 
day.’ 

Then he quickly flew home through the soft 
balmy air, 

Toask all his cousins to go with him there. 


So Icame up to see you this morning, to know 


If you’ve packed up your feathers, all ready to 
go.” 

Then merrily trilled they, aloud, in their glee, 

Till they shook the light branch of the tall 
cherry tree, 

Then raised their sweet voices in loud, happy 
notes, 

Till I thought they were hurting their dear 
little throats. 

And their song was so merry that I had to 
laugh too, 

Then off, like a flash, the two little birds flew, 

And I wished that all dear little children might 
be 

As gay as the birds in that tall cherry tree. 


THE HUMANITY OF THE EMINENT 
ENGLISH ENGINEER, GEORGE 
STEPHENSON. 


George Stephenson went one day into an up- 
per room of his house, and closed the window. It 
had been left opena long time because of the heat ; 
but now the weather was becoming cooler, and 
so Mr. Stephenson thought it would be well to 
shut it. He little knew at that time what he 
was doing. Twoor three davs afterward, how- 
ever, he chanced to observe a bird flying against 


Our 


| vain. 


CALF. 


“Ts it ours, moth- 
er,is it really ours ?” 
asked little Reka, 
as she rushed into 
the parlor, 

my dear, 
the pretty little calf 
is ours.” | 
I’m so glad, 


REKA AND THE | 


mother! Can I 
have it for my own, 
please? I will take 
good care of it.” 

“Yes, Reka, the 
calf shall be yours. 
But mind and take 
care of it. Don’t 
forget.” 

“Oh, I shall re- 
member,” said Re- 
ka, running off to | 
feedthecalf. After | 
she had fed it, she 
named it Dewdrop, 
and tied a blue rib- 
bon round its neck. 

In the evening, 
when the cows were 
milked,three quarts 
of milk were put 
into a small buck- 
et. Reka took it 
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and fed the calf; 


and, while she did so, Reka’s sister put her | 


hands on the calf to keep it still. Just behind 
them, looking over the door, was the old red 
cow, its mother. 

This went on for several days. Reka thought 
she should never grow tired of playing with the 
calf and feeding it. 

But one day she went to take tea with her 
friend Susan at the next farm. A fine time they 
had, playing with their dolls, and looking at 
pictures. It was quite dark when Reka’s sister 
came across the fields to lead her home. 


Just as they drew near to the house, they 
heard a calf bleat, and Reka cried out, ‘‘Oh, my 
poor Dewdrop! She has had no supper! I 
forgot it.” 

“Why, you dear little Reka,” 
sister, ‘‘I fed the calf an hour ago. 
danger of her starving.” 

After that the little girl did not forget to feed 
Dewdrop; and it grew to be the handsomest 
calf on her father’s farm. 


said the 
There is no 


Dora BURNSIDE. 


that same window and beating against it with | 


all its might, again and again, as if trying to 
break it. His sympathy and curiosity were 
aroused. What could the little thing want? 
He at once went to the room, and opened the 
window. The bird flew straight to one particu- 
lar spot in the room, where Stephenson saw a 
nest,—that little bird's nest. The poor bird 
looked at it, took the sad story in ata glance, 
and fluttered down to the floor, broken-hearted, 
almost dead. 

Stephenson, drawing near to look, was filled 
with unspeakable sorrow. There sat the moth- 
er bird, and under it four tiny little ones,— 
mother and young all apparently dead.  Ste- 
phenson cried aloud. He tenderly lifted the 
exhausted bird from the floor, the worm it had 
so long and bravely struggled to bring to its 
home and young still in its beak, and carefully 
tried to revive it; but all his efforts proved in 
It speedily died, and the great man 
mourned for many aday. Af? that time, the 
force of George Stephenson's mind was changing 
the face of the carth; yet he wept at the sight of 
this dead family, and was deeply grieved because 
he himself had unconsciously been the cause of 


| death.—Manchester, Times. 


THE PRODIGAL DAUGHTER. 
Fr] XO the home of his father returning, 
“ The Prodigal, weary and worn, 
Is greeted with joy and thanksgiving, 
As when on his first natal morn; 
A‘ robe” and a‘‘ ring” are his portion, 
The servants as suppliants bow, 
He is clad in fine linen and purple, 
In return for his penitent vow. 


But ah! for the Prodigal Daughter, 

Who has wandered away from her home — 
Her feet must still press the dark valley 

And through the wild wilderness roam ; 
Alone, on the bleak, barren mountains — 
The mountains so dreary and cold — 
No hand is outstretched in fond pity 

To welcome her back to the fold. 


But thanks to the Shepherd, whose mercy 
Still follows his sheep, though they stray; 
The weakest, and e’en the forsaken, 
He bears in His bosom alway; 

And in the bright mansions of glory, 
Which the blood of His sacrifice won, 
There is room for the Prodigal Daughter 

As well as the Prodigal Son. 
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SONG TO THE CREATOR. 
Wake, all ye soaring throngs and sing; 
Ye feathered warblers of the spring, 
Harmonious anthems raise 
To Him who shaped your finer mould, 
Whotipped your glittering wings with gold, 
And tuned your voice to praise. 
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